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and the early plays of Shakespeare himself seemed old*
fashioned and crude to the taste of twenty years after3
yet the triumphs of Shakespeare's maturity failed to
exhaust the opportunities for innovation and advance.
We are amazed to-day at the mere number of plays
produced, as well as by the number of dramatists writing
at the same time for this London of two hundred thou-
sand inhabitants. To realize how great was the
dramatic activity, we must remember further that
hosts of plays have been lost, and that probably there
is no author of note whose entire work has survived*
By the time, however, that Shakespeare withdrew
from London to Stratford the drama had reached its
height. The dozen years from 1600 to 1612 included
not only Shakespeare's great tragedies, but the best
plays of Jonson, Chapman, and Webster, and the
entire collaboration of Beaumont and Fletcher. The
only other decades comparable with this in the history
of the drama are that which heard plays by Sophocles,
Euripides, and Aristophanes and that other which saw
the masterpieces of Racine and Moliere.

The greatness of the drama, however, by no means
ended with the retirement and death of Shakespeare.
Some of those who had been his early associates con-
tinued to write for the stage, and younger men, as
Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, and Shirley, carried on the
traditions of their predecessors. If, as in other forms
of literature, there was decline and decadence during
the next twenty-five years, the drama also retained